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passion had once armed Theodore against 
. the life of a fellow creature who had 







« To'srake the 


Rae s, and to.mend the heart.” 








oe THE ROBBER, 
a inter: ing narrative, from the pen of a cele- 
brated English writer. 


(In continuation.) 


WHEN he was gone, Mr. Sedley re- 
volves in his mind all that had passed 
in this conversation; and he found that 
the latter part of it left a painful impres- 
sion. Fot his own safety he could not 
fear but he feared for Allen’s. A mad 


never. injured or offended him ; and re- 
_ venge forrepeated insults, as he felt them 
“to be.—revengs. a. powerful passion alsa} | 
might urge him to murder Allen; especi- 

ally ashe, himselfexcepted, was the only: 
evidence of his crime. 


But then again, how inconsistent were 
these fears with the conviction which he 
was continually expressing of Theodore’s 
talents, and the excellence of his heart ! 
and, angry with,himself he resolved to 
dismiss his suspicions for ever. 


A short time after, he was invited to ; 


spend-.a day or two- at the house of a 


tinually ino his visit. 
saw in hisdreams, Allen struggling with 
Theodore ; ‘and unable to endure the 
terrors which poisoned his satisfaction in 
the society of his friends, he returned 
home. ' 


b 





friend in the country, but one who was 


He continually 


The first person whom he met was his 


housekeeper, with a look of consterna- 
tion. 


“ What is the matter? what has hap- 
pened ?” cried Mr. Sedley. 


« Allen has disappéared,” was her 
answer ; and Mr. Sedley sunk + ond saat 
ing into his chair. 


Disappeared. Whea, how, waere ? iv 
faultered out Mr, we 3h | 


“ Two ais azo. He had'seemed un- 
comfortable for a day or two before, and | 
he seemed so unwell, that Mr. Theo; 
dore insisted on going with him to his 
room, and sitting*with him after he yas 
in bed: and he was the last person who | 
saw him.” 

Ves A 
“Indeed !"* cried Mr. Sedley, shudder. 


“ Yes—Oh, he was so kind ! The next 


not able to receive his servant as well es morning, Allen’s breakfast Leing ready, I 
himself: he was therefore obliged to tappedat his door ; but nobody answered, 
leave Theodore behind him; and inspite though I Rnocked again and.egain. At 


im and Allen together. 
ruggied with this foolish fear, as 


sey et bowing haunted him con- | time to this.” ’ 


of his reasons he was afraid of leaving last I begged Mr. Theodore to eee 
However, he room.—He did ; but he was 
he clothes were gone too. 

fed it, and set off for his friend’s house. | Theodore went_in search of him imme- 
‘the “peinful images which he could diately, have we heard of him from that 


and his : 


* Dreadful! horrible!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sedley, wringing his hands. 


“ Dear, sir! what, do you think he has 

made away with himself, that you take on 

thus ? If so, he would not have taken his 
clothes with phim.” 


“ Leave ime!” grea Mr. Sediey 5 _ 
where is Theodore ! 


Out, sir.” : 
* When he — him to me. 


My forebodings were but too just, 
then” cried Mr. Sedley, “ and he has 
murdered him! and his blood is on my 

oi. He then paced the room 
in ‘agony; and while he did so, Theodore 
entered» Mr. Sediey at sight of him 
's ted, shuddered, and hid his face with 
Theodore but two well understood what 
this action meant—the reception was just 
what he expected ; and with foldedarms, 


rand pale as death, he stood silent before 
Mr. Sediey. But he vainly expected Mr. 


| Sedley to speak; he knew not how to 


word the terrible accusation which he 


_| whished to utter ; and there wasa dignity 


‘of manner, and aceftain expression in . 
Theodore’s countenance, which gavea di- 
rect denial tothe cHiarge. While he con- 
eodore said, in the 


: despair. wie 

« You have not’ kept your word with 

romised never to suspect 
t I see that 






me, sir—you 
me again; and at 


you leok on cake casts: < oa 
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“I do: and after what had paesed, 
after the last conversation which. we had 
together, who would not suspeet you ?” 


‘“‘I may be wrong, but I think no one* 
ought to suspect me; for the very circum- 
stances which you mention are strong 
arguments in my favour. Had I wished 
to destroy the poor man in question 
should I have ventured to doit, knowing, 
as | must do, that your suspicions would 
naturally at first light upon me? The 
moment I found Allen was gone, I knew 
my fate.” 


“ Your fate!” replied Mr. Sedley : 
‘‘ what do you mean by that? I will do 
nothing rashly ; 1 will advertise this un- 
happy young man, | will make strict 
search for him: and not till all search 
and inquiry are vains will l——” 


“What?” 
«*Consider how I am toact. In the 
mean while, let me hear your story.” 
, 


“© My story is soon told,” 
Theodore with a sarcastic smile. ‘* Soon? 
after your departure, I observed a change 
in Alicn’s appearance: he became 
and low-spirited, and it was evident that | pian 
something weighed heavily on his mind, 
This excited my compassion; 1 knew but 
too well what it was to have a loadon thé 
spirits, andI felt forhim. Still, for some 
time, I did not obtrude my suspicions 
of his uneasiness upon Allen himself. 


_ At length, however, I could not help} 
taking notice of his visible anxiegy ; but, 


rather rudely, he repulsed the expressions. 
of my sympathy, and the offer of my ser- 


vices. But, the evening preceding his dis- 
appearance, he seemed so wretched. and 


80 agitated, that I insisted on s Bcepmpany- 
ing him to his room, am 
with him during part 
so: but in vain did I end 








confidence ; and his be 

an.odd zltercation of insult, 

for my attention. At three in the mor- 
ning Lleft him, and ly more com- 


posed, and disposed fe <0 Age 
in the morning he was gone.” 


ee 


answered | 





any oth iran 
would no 
But shipiclies died: not reason, it only 
feels; and Mr. Sediey had for some. 
past expected that Theodore « would re- 
venge himself on Allen, for bis confi 
allusions to his crime, and also for being 
an evidence of that crime... 


“ Well, all tis mayen ees™ 
Mr. Sedley, after a pause, 


. “ May be very true!” cried Theodore, 
trembling with agitation; “ by the great 
God who created me, 1 swear that | have 
uttered the truth, and nothing but the 


truth |”? 


“ Leave me,” replied Mr. Sedley ; “I 
want to De alone.” ~ 


Theodore obeyed ; but, as he left the 
room, he turned his eyes on Mr. Sedlcy 
with alook of such humble reproach, and 
such deep woe, that he wished from the 
_bottom of his: soul that he could assure 


ae be no longer suspected him. 
Ina time Mr. dley had laid his 
tact ‘an advertisement was put 


in we the papers, and active Search begun 
in the neighbourhood ; may, 1 the ponds in 
bate garden were dragged’: but all these 

methods proved fruitless; weeks elapsed, 
and no Allen was seen or heard of.: 


During all this time, Theodore never 
Hef the house, thou;,h My. Sedley was in 
hopes that he would. make his escape. 
But so far from seeming to wish to effect 
it, he appeared resolved to be forthcom- 
ing whenever he should be called for ; 
and he was continually hinting to Mr. 
Sedley, that, if he had it in contemplation 
to take him up on suspicion, he should 
make it a — of: seats to be in 


readiness. - 
But thfites of of ing thus, ago- 
nized every. } Mr. Sediey ; 


he feared it was .his duty to do so, = 
others, ing@ed, Allen’s disappearance 
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Be duied os ecwadenie 


: hs uke 
“be doe ‘enter the 
{im mol otis ‘bot himeelf but 
anoniiinal enough that Ae should im- 
agine it. Yet, notwithstanding the sug- 







me | gestions of his conscience, when Theo, 
‘ve-|dore, on ail enquiry for Alien having 


proved fruitless, demanded to know his 
fate from Mr. Sedfey, the latter declared 
that it nt Perhaps be his duty to take 
him into: ' suspicion, but that his 
feelings would not lethim do it ; he must 





| therefore leave him, iT he was guilty, to 


the vengeance of heaven, and the stings 
of his own upbraiding conscience. : 


Theodore made no reply to this speech, 
he only grasped Mr. Sediey’s hand with © 
a sort of convulsive pressure ; then, faint- 
ly articulating, “God bless you!” he 
rushed out of the room. 

( To be Continued. ) 
MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS, 

‘Tas art of pleasing consists in being 
what we ought to be ; in having the air 
and appearance which is suitable to us, 
and t our cendition, in speaking the lan- 
guage of the heart ; for the true ‘means 
of avuiding ridicule, is to avoid all undue 
pretensions. 1 he art of disfiguring our- 
selves by foreign and superfluous orna-. 
ments, may surprise and arrest the atten- 
tion for a moment, . but never can it pro. 
duce a durable sentiment. It is by the 
rhegrt that hearts are gained. Females 
think not of pleasing merely, but endea- 
vour to regder themselves truly amiabie. 
You will infallibly picase when you have 
the heart in Your favour. 


A woman ought to use her beauty like 
ber wit : she ought not to appear to know 
thai she possesses cither the one or the 
other, 


"He has the stamp of a great soul,wh 
still, | hides is deepest gricf from the .fnigine 
vhom he might trust even with 7 





munication of vices. . + af 
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on  PLATTERY. : 
ri strip thee of thy bceddled planes : undress. 


And shew thee in thy — 
" Ayox. 


AMONG ee many t Siieoions cha- | 
racters which infest society e is more 
common, or perhapsn more dipon than 
the flatterer. He is'a being chief 
object ia life is to ingratiate himsélf into 
universal favour by palliating the faults, 
and heightning the good actions of all 
with whom he may chance to associate. 
He is one who is ever tasking his ner 
nuity, to invent some flattering tale by’ 
which he may gratify the feelings of hu- 
man weakness. To answer this sinister 
view, he is ever pouring in our ears the 
poisonous draught of flattery ; and in do- 
ing this, he seldom hesitates to make 
truth (that most amiable of virtues) sub. 
servient to hisunmanly purposes.—Pre- 
suming, particularly, on the weakness of 


our sex, he often dares, with an unblush- 


ing front, to make use of this contempt- 
ible art to flatter our persons, or to gain 
our affections. In pursuing this.mode 


» of conduct, he. however seldom fails to 


injure himself—for, instead of concilia‘ 
ting by these means,‘our favour and es- 
teem, he excites our just indignation and 
contempt. - 


Any man to become a flatterer, must, 
in my opinion, possess a!'weak mind and 
abad heart. In the first place we may 
justly accuse the soundness of his judg- 
ment in his thinking it always possible 
for tim to. please by duplicity and fals- 
hood ; secondly,,the of his heart, 
in his wishing to reader any onc ridicul- 
ous or contemptible, by inducing them to 
make to the world an estentatious dis- 


play of their showy but useless acquir-, 


ments. The flatterer has not in his com- 
position any sparks of a noble and gene- 
s disposition. His thoughts he ever 
CO cals under the garb of passive acqui- 

ice. peas judgment he dare’ not ex- 
p*great is his fear of giving of. 
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giovellidg « ever to soar to’ 








regions of 
independence. Thus does th e flatterer 
in his,own conduct sink the dignity of 
man. And thus, by assiduously practis- 
ing these vile arts, does he Jose that 
voluntary respect which the world always 
pays to an honest and upright ‘soul. 


‘Noone perhaps has ever been as in- 
strumental in promoting this mischief as 
the hypocritical Chesterfield. In his 
letters to his son, he lays it down as a 
maxim, that no female, however desti- 
tute of sense or beauty she may be, or 
however highly gifted with taese quali- 
ties, but what is pleased with flattery. 
He littie Knew that there was a spiritex 
isting in the female breast which always 
rises up indignant at such weak and con- 
tempuble artifices made use of by the 
boasted lords of the creation to cultivate 
an undeserved affection.—He was so 
little acquainted with our natures, as to 
suppose that few of us possessed penetra- 
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and other chitchat. “Ihe charge is very 
ridiculous. Trifles compose the frequent 
business of human life. “ Little things 
are great to little man.” Politicians and 
statesmen may alter Jaws and constitu- 
tions ; but the inferior arrangements of 
human life, the commen incidents of do- 
mestic economy, the ten ti:ousand things 
of a pleasant day spent in fashionable 
society, are important and immutable.— 
‘Lhe gentleman whocan agreeably talk 
on all these minute actions and evanes- 
cent circumstances, is more enviable than 
the scholar who discourses about books 
and algebra. The former has silver and 
current money, with which he may buy 
oranges, nuts, and playthings for his 
boys and girls; the other has mines of 
gold in barren places, which nobody wants 
or cares for. © Anthology. 


ON MODESTY. 


Mopestry, in a young female, is the 
flower of a tender shrub, which is the 


tion and discernmcnt sufficient topull a-| promise of excellent fruits. To destroy 


side the thin and specious veil which ever 


it, is to destroy the germ of a thousand 


envelopes the brow of the designing late} Virtues, to betray. the hope of society, to 


terer. Had lord.Cheste been more 
intimately _ecquainted “with ‘the female 
heart, he never would have made this. 
bold and unfounded assertion. He then 
would have known that the’ greater pro- 
portion of our sex are 
candour, and enemies to duplicity and 
falshood—that we regard the fawni 

flatterer as an “upprincipled being, nei- 
ther capable of frieadship or love—and, 
that the man ‘of a generous and open 


soul, is always sure to meet with our es- | 


teem and admiration. | 
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FEMALE CONVERSATION. 


Ne complaint is more com: 
young men who pretend to be. 
than that general fe | conversation is 
very insipid, because it principally turns 
upon weather, walking, fashiGits, visits, 
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‘commit an outrage against nature. The 
air oft world is a burning breath that 
ev ay blasts this precious flower.— 
{De heful modesty ! supreme pleasure 
of love ! what charms does a woman lose 


ers of truth and} ** the moment she renounces thee ! How 


careful, if she knew thy power, would 
she be to preserve thee; if not from 
motives of virtue, at least from those of 
coquetry ! Females, let your first orna- 


; | ment be modesty: great are its advan- 


it increases beauty, and is a veil 


for deformity. 


+e ee Heenterees 


ivy. carry their Mainds as they do their 

watches. ctly” ignorant ofthe me- 

"seen eit: movements, and quite 

with understanding the little in-. 

terior citele of things to which their pas- 
pee, hke es ae Cabin 
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For the Lady's Miscellany. 
FROM SEGUR’S 
INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN 
SOCIETY, 


Women are, if I may use the expres- 
sion, another soul of our being, which, 
though enveloped in a separate covering, 
accords most uniformly with all our sen- 
timent+, which they inspire; with all 
our desires, which they excite and par- 
ticipate ; and with all our weaknesses, 
which they can commiserate, without 
yielding totheirinfluence. if man be un- 
happy he requires of his soul, an energy 
to enable him to support the load of phy- 
sical suffcrings, and of moral evils, still 
more dificult to sustain. But as this as- 
sistance must ofiginate within himself, it 
necessarily partakes of the dejection 
which pervades his whole being. Should 
he resort to his other soul, he then feels 
how much the woman deserves his ad- 
miration; these women who sapproach 
him in enchanting forms, and administer 
an unexpected baim to his sorrows? and 
who make him sensible in every particle 
of his being, that, although they appear 
cistinct from himself, yet they are him- 
scif nevertheless. He observes, these 
sweet participaters of his joys and his 
sorrows unceasingly near him, who make 
him anticipate consolauon, even before 
it is offered; whom he assents to at once, 
without waiting for the argumentsof per- 
suasion,and whoappear an asylum against 
all misfortune. Bt, because we are en- 
cowed with corporeal strength, is it to fol- 
low, that the fair sex are to be born to 
slavery or submission? that they are to 
be dependenton our passionsand caprices? 
awaiting the arbitrary decrees dictated 
to them by the forms of government, and 
the prejudices of men? Here adored 
as divinities; there esteemed™&as compa- 
nions and equals; and again we may see 
them condemned to servitude and con- 
rempt. Yet, under all these different 
circumstances, we see them still retain- 
ing their characteristic distinctions, suv- 
mitting with inexhaustible patience, and 
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Their faults are not aug ed under the 
pressure oMPdistress pis -tnotailietion: 
*And which of our qualities do they noi 
possess ? One, alone, Anacreon says, has 
been denied them ; and that is prudence. 
But, as they are every where led them- 
selves, and never, unless by a temporary 
usurpation, are able to assume the lead 
of others, they have less inducement to 
the exercise of foresight than the men. 
Their extreme sensibility, too, pleads 
their apology in this respect. Alive as 
they are to every impression that can 
excite their feclings, their situation is 
little calculated for the calm exertion of 
foresight; but, being too apt to yield 
themselves up to the suggestions of the 
moment, they not unfrequently pass their 
lives in alternate action and repentance. 
Various have been the opinions of cele- 
brated writers with regard to the fair sex : 
some have considered taem as equal in 
every respect to the other sex; while 
others have condemned them to perpe- 
tual frivolitics. And no doubt examples 
might be quoted, both in support and 
refutation of both these modes of judg- 
ment; yet | mast observe, that the num- 
ber of those who have written in their 
praise is much greater than that of their 
calummiators. Some have denied them 
any share of political talents; yet how 
much address and inteliigence have they 
not evinced in important imtrigues, a.d 
even in negociations? How many treaties, 
and unhoped-for alliances, have they con- 
ducted, of which the men received the 
honor, but the merit of which belonged 
to the women! How many great actions, 
and great resolutions, have been accom- 
plished and suggested by them! What 
ad. irable enthusiasm have they not been 
able to excite, to lead on heroes to the 
briliant exploits which they themvzelves 
were incapable of executing; and when 
they could only console themselves for 
stauding idle spectators, by the Mattering 
tight of binding laurels on the tem- 
pies of the brave! 


















d so Scattely oN ofa themsclves 
to others, that y have at length given 


reasons to belies at nature ordained 
the sacrifice ; and hence all our laws op- 
press them, and of them ,are all priva- 


tions requite - “Among no people, even 
the most si vage, have, we seen the men 
obliged to Offer themselves up a sacrifice 
on th “théir wives, as the wo- 


men have 2 om the funeral piles of 
theirhusbands. And the history of men 
affords us no instance of an illustrious 
and voluntary victim of love, such as 
Dido, and many others that might be men- 


tioned. 


Ever disposed to commiserate our dis- 
tressess, to participate in our joys, and 
to offer us every addition to our happi- 
Ness, evincing only the fear of poverty ~ 
in the means of assisting us; and if slight- 
ed or neglected in our prosperity, yet 
ready to return at our eall, if fresh mis- 
fortunes oppress us-—Such are the ge- 
nerality of women. In this view, how 
can we chuse, but love them? In other 
respects, how can we Cease to.pity them? 
Witnhela from the pursuits.of any cccu- 
pation, scarcely allowed to regulate the 
concerns of their. own family, bringing us 
wealth which they never command, and 
presenting us with children who are not 
committed to their power ; such is their 
condition. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
if the one seems to be endowed with pe- 
culiar { qualities, not possessed by the 
other, we cannot deny the other advan- 
tages equally to be valued; that where 
corporeal strength is wanting, they 
possess qualities to make up the defici- 
ency; that in moments of transient 
equality, they have evinced an ability 
equal to ours: and that, with the excep- 
tion of inventive genius, their intellectual 
facuities are not inferior to our own. 

(To be Continued.) 








If the men can boast of more pru- 


less who censures all, and him les 
is indifferent about all. 
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I wAvE to stele ok ee was mar- 
ried since I saw@ou. . 

So. much the better. 

Not so much the mt a wife 
proved an arrant shre 

So much the w Fad ve os 

Not so much worse r she 
brought me a foronene er : a * 

So much the better. * ~ ae my 

Not so much the better, 
money | bought a great numiber of sheep, 
wiuweh died of the rot. “ 

So much the worse. ae 

Not so much the worse ; for I sold the 
wool, and with the produce 1 built a 
house. 

So much the better. 

Not so much the better; for my house 
was burned. 

So mucai the worse. 

Not so much the worse ; for ys wife 
was in it. 


— 
HUMOUROUS ANECGRTE, 
From the Memvwirs of 
CHAK LES LEE es 


It is very aptiy remarked by Dr. John- 
SOR, that, notwithstanding the numbers 
who daily depart from the theatre of lite 
“ nobsdy is missed: to no. proiession 


does this observation appear more ana-" 


logous than to that of a player. Onc 
tragedian dies and another steps into his 
buskins: Mr. Suet drops, but Lord Du- 
berly lives, and occasions as great a roa: 
of laughter as ever. In shori, our ow:. 
experience is sufficient to convince us. 
that, in the profession of a player parti- 
cularly, .“ nvdody is missed.’ —~ 


Linnet; while at Hammersmith with 


his company, expressed a desire to play 


at Chelsea, but he was informed it was 
under the controul of a very inflexibic 
magistrate, "particularly averse to giviiig 
any encouragement to plays or any other 
amusement, 


‘ 
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r with the | 
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and seeming insurmountable 
ty, Linnet met witha friend, a er 

who wrote a warm recommendatory Ict- 
ter for him to the obdurate magistrate, 
and gave him assurance of his meeting 
with success. 







Much elated with this encouragement 
Linnet boldly pashed to the rt iStice’s 
house, directing his whole company to 
proceed to Chelsea, and order a dinner at 
the Swan, and regale themselves. This 
mandate was cheerfully complied with, 
cand the eventful letter was delivered ac- 
cording to direction. But what was the 
purport of this letter! instead of that 
which should secure a welcome and sup- 
port, it waé@@rie that menaced the reader 
with a sudden scene of horror.—’Tis pro- 
per to explain. 


Then thus it was :—The comedy of 
The Bold Stroke for a Wife, had been play- 
eda few nights before, and old Linnet, 
resolving on this occasion to make a grand 
appearance, had put on the stage waist- 
coat. he. had worn inthe @elone!, in one of 
the pockets of which, was a letter, sup- 
posed to be sent by the Colonel'sfriend to 


-| Obadiah Prim, on hearing that the real 


Simon Pure was actually come, which, if 
not timely prevented, must ruin the Col- 
onel’s design upon the cautious quaker. 
Judge of the magistrate’s surprise on 
opening the supposed letter of recom- 
mendation, when he found it began thus: 


ba 
“ Fhere is a design formed to’ rob the 


house, and cut your throat.”’ The jus- 
‘ice rang bis bell—a servantgappeared— 
» Where is the man that brought this 
letter??? “In the hall. Sir,” “ Call 
um up directly.” While the servant 
was employed in going to fetch up the 
‘nconscious culprit, Old Quorum read 


— 





“ The gang, whereof Iam one, thovg: 
now resolved to rob no more ;’=——here old 
made his appearance—* Well. 





annet 
ire” says the justice, “ you be on, to 
the gang: how many are there of yau?” 





39 
“We are fourtcenin all, Sir.” Four. 
teen! and where are you all?” “At 


Tool’s, Sir, at the Swan.” “ Indeed! 
Oh, very well, you have all your tools at 
the Swan, have you? I'll take care of 
you and your tools presently.” * Many 
thanks, Sir; Squire ********** told me 
you woukl encourage us.” “ Aye, was 
ithe sent you to my house?” “ Yes, 
Sir."—“ Well, and when do you intend 
.o begin this” grand affair ?’—* We al- 
ways begin about seven o’clock, Sir.”— 
* You do! here Thomas, here, seize im- 
mediately this d—d hardened, old villain ; 
he and his whole gang are coming to rob 
and murder my family this night, and all 
their horrid tools ure at the Swan public 
house !"— I did not think this of you,” 
says the servant to Linnet. “ What, do 
you know the feilow, Sirrah ?’—“ Yes, 
Sir, he is the master of the play. “ A 
player ! and are you not an open ahd an 


avowed murderer?” “© Lord, Sir! 
what do you mean?” “ Look at this let« 


ter, you hang dog! did not you deliver 
this to me!” Who can describe the 
innocent Linnet’s astonishment, upon the 
discovery of the mistake ! “ Oh, dear 
Siv, I beg your pardon, here is Squire 
#eeeneeRS*'s letter ; I hope this will sa- 
tisfy you.” .“ Hold him till I see what's 
heré?’——On the perusal of the real let- 
ter, his worship’s countenance was chang- — 
ed from a savage ferocity, to a most pla- 
cid smile. He immediately dismissed 
the innocent aggressor, with full per- 
mission for his performing; at the same 
time giving him this picce of wholesome 
advice—never to forget his part again. 





From the Emerald. 
THE COQUETTE, 


A MORAL TALE.—FAOM THE FRENCHY 


‘Tue whole fortune of Cephesia, at the 
age oi twenty years, was a pretty person 
and a well cultivated mind. “ This is to 
be rich,” cries a critic; “ with wit and 
beauty, a young girl never fails to extri- 
cate. herself with difficulty ; with these 
twortreasures may be —— all the 
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rest, which are sufficient.” True! but 
it is with these as with all other treasures, 
every thing depends on management. 
‘The truly rich man is not he who pos- 
sesses the most ; but he, who knows best 
how to employ his wealth ; a knowledge 
which neither the miser nor the prodi- 
gal possesses. We shall soon see whe- 
ther Cephes.a acquired this invaluable 
secret. 


Hardly had: Cephesia appeared in pub- 
lic, when she was surrounded with ado- 
rers, but a little information scon dispers- 
ed the admiring croud. “ Cephesia was 
portionless, and Cephesia wanted a hus 
band.”—In this iron age all hearts sigh 
for money ; and in most marriages it is 
gold, and not the woman that is espoused. 


Notwithstanding this grand deficiency, 
a young man of singular amiability, but 
of shallow understanding, became ena- 
moured of our heroine, and threw his for- 
tune ather feet. But Cephesia discove- 
ved his want of wit, and rejected his offer. 
“ What folly,” said a woman who knew 
life, “ a good natured, stupid husband, is 
a precious possession.”’—Cephesia knew 
not enough of the world to estimate duly 
the valueof such a treasure. 


A year afier, another lover offered to 
enlist under her banners. He was not 
wanting in spirit ; indeed Cephesia per- 
ceived he had ¢oo much ; and this candi- 
date was also discarded. 


Had Cephesia been less blind to her own 
defects, she would have discovered, that 
afew freckles had scattered themselves 
over her complexion and impaired the 
lustre of her original beauty ; but she had 
a faithless memory, which, taxing the 
mirror with falsehood, retraced only the 
image of her first charms. She was 
then not a little astonished, that five years 
rolled away without presenting a single 
Jovere 


“ Became she more wise ?’’—No; and 
notwithstanding some warning lines were 


traced onher forehead in promise of fu- 
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1 les, she still hi a nc 
. when more disintere 
hold her. 


All it fouce men disappeared ; and 
though a husband at last offered himself, 
it was because he was forty years old, and 
besides not very difficult. Cephesia re- 
fused him—* A husband of forty years, 
and aWife of six and twenty !” it was 
murder in her eyes—=she could not re- 
solve on such a sacrifice. 


Nevertheless, Cephesia counted thirty 
years, and was still unmarried. Chagrin 
now took possession of her mind, and the 
horrors of perpetual celibacy approached. 
After some further time had elapsed, she 
esteemed herself happy in using an 
old man, stupid and ug!y, Who, besides, 
to increase her ill fortune, took it into his 
head to live to the age of cighty. 





SATURDAY, Nov. 22. 


To note the passing tidings of the times. 


Dut f Blackheath.—This duel, which 
took place on Daturday morning between 
Generel Baron ‘dompesch, and—Rich- 
ardson, €sq. a gentleman residing near 
Colchester, was mentioned in our paper 
of yesterday. It appears that it was on 
Friday about two o’clock, that this unfor- 
tunate affair originated in a recontre near 
Temple-Bar. ~Mr, Richardson had a 
lady on each arm, when he was met by 
the Gen. who unintentionally ran against 
them, beigg very near sighted ; and ace 
cidentally knocked off the hat of Mr. 
Kichardsen, who instantly knocked him 
down, On General Hompesch’s regain- 
ing his legs, he requested Mr. Richard. 
son to retire with bim to an adjoining 
coffee house, which being agreed to, the 
parties went to George’s Coffee house, in 
the Strand, where they exchanged cards 
On Saturday Baron Hompesch sent to 
George’s Coffee house, to enquire con- 
cerning the respectability of Mr. Rich- 
ordson, who appeared to be known there. 
Un being satisfied on that point, it 
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a ‘next morning, on Sachhcehs, 
On Saturday event i say Bisinc- 


broke, sister to the General, it is under- 


stood, lodged an information at the’ Pub. 
lic Office, Bow. street, as did also some 
of Mr. Richardson's fiends» The 
officers upon this occasion, as well as up- 
on every other, were vigilant and attentive 
to thei? duty.——Mr. Richardson reached 
the ground before six o'clock, without 
being interrupted. Baron Hompesch es- 
caped from town, notwithstanding great 
pais were-taken to prevent him : but he 
and his friends cid not arrive at Black- 
heath till a full hour after the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting ; the other party 
were then on the point of leaving the 
field. The ground being measured, it 
was agreed to toss up for the first fire, 
and that Baron Hompesch should be per- 
mitted to fight inspectacles. Mr. Rich- 
ardsony who fired first, wounded the Ge- 
neral slightly in the-thish ; the General 
fired and missed. A péconciliution ‘was 


now pro by the séconds ; but could 
not be acc toby Mr. Richardson, in 
consequence ofa demand from General 
Hompesch to ‘permitted to jay a cane 


on his shoulders. The next case of pistols 
was fired without, effect—and after Mr. 
Richardson had discharged his’ third pis- 
tol, General Hompesch would have 


‘agreed to an accommodation upon his 


origiaal terms, but they not being acceded 
t0, the General fired his third pistol, the 
contents of which passed compl: tely thro’ 
the body of Mr, Richards D, who was 
taken out of tg: field almost lifeless. 


Mr. Richardies née since been con- 
veyed to London, #ad lies at the Parlia- 
ment-strect Coffee-house. , 


Mr. Richardsomis: a very young man, 
and has a whe es children. 
. » Lon. fap. 


By ee jast advices, Lord Lauderdale 


A was still at Paris, not having accomplish. 


posed that General Hompesch sent a ed the object of his mission. 
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” excelled. 


~ a. Foster arrived at Boston i in 
day’ from Trinidad, informs that three 
days previous togis suiling, a Mr: Tay- 
lor, who had embarked in the expedition 
with Miranda, reached that place with 
the unpleasant intelligence of their de- 
feat in landing at Carraccas He stated 
that the troops which Mirand@ had col- 
lected at Trinadad did not amount to 
more than 400; that with this additional 
force he had proceeded on his expedition ; 
but immediately on his lending was at- 
tacked and totally defeated ; that Miran- 
da lost in the engagement the greater 


part of his troops ; and with much diffi- 
culty secured his retreat with the wreck 


of his little army, in one of the small ves- 
sels belonging to the squadron ; that the 


‘Leander was also captured, and captain 


Johnson who commanded her, and most 
of his officers, were beheaded. 


A new performer has lately made his appear- 
ance on the boards of the Boston theatre. A” ri- 
ter in the Emerald speaks of his performance of 
Rolla in the following manner: 


“ Przarro is the most unes@eptiona- 


ble of Kotzebue’s productions.—Gilded | 
p sterling | 


vice is not there passed 
virtue. Neither is soporific sensibility 
substituted for manly sentiment. The at- 
tention is kept awake through the drama 
by a lofty style, and the feelings int: rest- 
ed by a constant succession of dazzling 
incidents. This piece was got up for the 


purpose of introducing Mr. Caulfield in| passionate scenes Mr C. afforded us. more 


the part of Rolla, and we will venture to 
assert, thata Boston audience never be- 
fore saw it so ably filled. For strength 
and clearness/6f voice, and'praceful atti 
tude, we do not recollect Mr. C’s equal. 
His person was such as exactly suited the 
part he was to represent, and his concep- 
tion of the character was without fault. 
In the address to the Pertivians, and the 
scene with Pizarro, where he rescues Co- 
ra’s child, we thought him most ¢onspic- 
uous: The first was as chaste an éxam- 
ple of declamation as ever We listened to. 
and the last we are certain Could not b- 












| from any former representation. 
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_ Covent Garnex,——The pl 
ght was Ben Johnson’s excellen 
dy of, Every Man in hie Humaur ; and 
Mr. Cooke, after an absence of several 
weeks, came forward in the character of 
Xitely. As soon as he made his appear- 
ance, a murmur of disapprobation at the 
disappointment of the public lately ex- 
Perienced on his account, issued from 
different parts of the house ; several per- 
sons hissed, and others cried“ of / of!” 
but a large party strenuously applauded, 
and supported him. Mr. Cooke, bowing 
tothe audience, and having very soon 
‘obtained ahearing, stated—“ That since 
his absence from London, his name had 
been twice announced to appear in differ- 


ent charac The first time, he had 
no notice ver to play ; andasto the 


second time, he should say nothing what- 
ever on the subject.” His addréss was 
followed by loud applauses, ahd this fa- 
vourite actor was suffered to proceed in 







his part, which he performed in a most 


admirable and masterly style. The other 


| Characters vere very respectably fliled. 


Theatrical Communication. 
e 


On Friday evening was represented, 
Ko:zebue’s popular Comedy; of the Sizan- 
ger. The moval of this piece is some- 


_what exceptionable—the audience how- 


ever, as it respected the performance) 
evinced considerable satisfaction, 


Mr. Cooper’s personation ofthe Stran- 
ger was peculiarly impressive. . In the 


real gratification than we ever received 
In the 
cold and declamatory parts he was Tess 
successful. 


Mr. Robinson’s Baron Steinfort is P¢ iy 


performance highly creditable to his ta- 
lents. The improvement which this 
young man evinces in his profession, is 
matter of no li:tie astonishment to many 
who have witnessed his progress. ftom 
the humbiest walks of the Grama. He 
has ired aw casy deportment, and 
suits well the action tothe word. At the 
close of sentences however, Mr. KR. in 
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many instances, suffers his voice to full 
too Jow—persons sifting in the front box- 
es cannot hear him. He should reform 
this altogether. 


That man must possess much gravity 
who can refrain fyom smiling at Twait's 
representation of Peter. It is irvesista- 
bly pleasing. 


The city inspector reports the death of fifty se- 
ven persons during the week, ending on Saturday 
last, viz. of consumption 10, convulsions 4, decay 
2, debility 3, dropsy 2, fever 3, hives 4, intemmpe- 
rance 2, inflamation of the lings 4, smal] pox 2» 


and of other disorders 21. 
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© As the eye 
Bears witness to the light, or the charm’d ear 


To tuneful indulation ; so their hearts 
Strike unison to the great law of love.’' 
sy 7 
MARRIED, 35 
At the house of Col. Barclay, by the reverend 
Mr. Wilkins, William Lawson, Esq. of Berbice, 
to Miss Anna Maria Delancey, daughter of the 
late Col. Delancey, Governor of Tobago. 


By thereverend Dr. Mason, Mr. James Walsh, 
merchant of this city, to Miss Elizabeth Robert- 
son, daughter of Alexander Robertson, Esq. 


~- On Sunday evening, the 9th inst. by the rev. 





Dr. Miller, Mr. William F. Haswell, to Miss 
Margaret Jacockes, both of this city. 


At Hemstead, on Sunday last, by the reverend 
Seth Hart, Mr. Samuel Whiting, of Albany, to 
Miss H. B. Kinsley, of the former place. 


At Baltimore, John Clark, to Miss Martha 
Thomas.—At Cambden, John M'Cra, to Mrs. 
Rebecta Brown. 


. FASHIONABLE FENDERS. i 
ts J. BARHAM, 
ail 3 No. 103, Maiden Lane, 
received by the ship Robert Burns, from 
oh an t and fashionable assortment 
of 7 nel and Fenders, and by former ar- 
rivals, a handsome assortment of cocalico and 
black ground Tea trays, tea urns, plate warmers, 
plated goods, ivor eon Anives aud forks, sa- 
tin papa tea caddies tin dish covers, and a)l 
other articles suitable for housekeeping in the 
hard ware business, which will be sold on the- 
gpest reasonable terms for cash or on credit. 
"A fashionable assortment of and irons, agen 
are. em brass-nosed bellows, and 
ae eng fom weeye on hand. Oct. 18 



















To the editor of the Lady's Miscellany. 


Sir, By inserting in the Lady's Miscellany, the 
following very natural and pathetic tale, you will 
much oblige a female subscriber. 


- 


THE MOTHER'S TALE. 


Now Susan has clos’d in the shutters, my dears, 

Come, draw round the fire with your stools and 
your chairs ; 

And Pll tell you a story to keep you from sleep, 

A story, so sad, it may cause you to weep. 


Little Billy was horn and was nurs’d at the breast 
Which a few months befure his sweet sister hal 
pres'd ; 
And the same cherry nipple that mother denied 
- The mouth of her Mary, now Billy’s supplied. 





A fine rosy boy, he would bask on her lap, 

And to play with his sister oft turn from his pap; 
Or cling to his mother, in her fond embrace 

‘Lo hide the sligh looks of his innocent face. 





ie From the breast of his parent, the baby began 

a ‘Yo bud into childhood, the blossom of man ; 

. He would roll from her knee, and for falling not 

a care, 

While he ran to catch Mary, by chair and by 
chair. 


Like two little lambs, down the green hills that 


run, 

When the morning is woo'd into smiles by the 
sun, 

So playful and fond ofeach other they grew, 

No pastime had Mary but Billy shar’d too, 

While their mother sat sewing, they made her 
heart gay, 

As they frisk’d round the room like young kit- 
tens at play; 


Tove left them no moment to quarrd or fight, 
And if Billy was pleas’d Mary smil‘d with de. 
light. 


in the dark cloudy weather, the rain from the 
thatch, 
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To see down the stream which the fastest wou 
go. 


Like two rills united, untroubled by ¢ care, 

Thus glided the days of this infantine pair; 

In summer they bask’d in the sun, and would call 
To the window in winter to watch the snow fall. 
But oh ! to the smiles of the beautiful dawn, 
That saw them thus sport on life's flowery lawn, 
Succeed the dark clouds full of sorrow that rise, 
To make rainy days for his sister’s sweet eyes ; 


Little Billy, as little boys like him oft will, 

And little girls, too—was one day taken ill; 
So ill, that his anguish was seen in his look, 
Aad the lap of his mother he never forsook. 


The shadows of night on their y of woes, 

Now shut in the skies with a ¢ close— 

And Mary, undress’d by her mother did sigh, 

While she ask’d if her dear brother Billy would 
die. ‘4 

** No! die, my dear! no :* though her heart felt 
a thorn, 


, The mother replied—he'll be better at morn ; 


* The rest of the night will his vigour restore, 
** And to-morrow he’s Mary’s sweet playmate 
once more.” 
° 
The morrow soon came—but to sickness a prey, 
On the lap of his mother this little boy lay ; 
And Mary « sorrowful day he thus past, 
Till Time, who had stole him for Death, brought 
the last. 


The roses all faded, his cheeks were so pale, 

[ike a snow-drop he seem'd in Death's shadowy 
vale ; ’ ; 

And Mary, who kiss’d him with innocence bold, 


Thought Death must be cruel that made him so @ 


cold. 


Her heart with the question oft ready to bresk, 


-Wonder’d why he refus’d, when she ask’d him to 


| speak ; 

Wonder’d why he lay still, and ne'er open'd his 
eyes, 

Tho" she said, ‘ Billy look how my poor mother 
cries.” 


A coffin and grave, when poor Mary had found, 
Was a box sandy cf ‘woud, ant a hole in the 


ground ; 
She begg’d that her brother mightlie on the bed, 


For she knew he would soon wake agai the 


‘But, O ! with a staff, on the funeral day, 
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Ceramic 
little brother was cover’d with 


Tc 

The gloom of the grave, when her Billy was gone 

So darken'd her pleasures, with playmates she'd 
none, . 

For some were so rude, and some were so cross, 

uty only zeeninded her heart of its foes. 


in serudeiful mood, by her mother she'd place 

Her stool, and look mournfully up in her face, 

And ask the sad question, still urg’d by her pain, 

SDAily weak] ac'eg come to att thes again. : 


Now learn, my dear children ! O learn from this 
tale, : 

When you feel to each other love's fellowship 
fail, 

To kiss and be friends—for a sickness will come, 

And snatch my dear lambs—the ghaunt wolf of 
the tomb. 


But O, a kind Snail far kinder than I, 

Or your father can be, has a fold in the sky :_ 

A fold, at Death’s calling, where sorrow and pain . 

May ue’er come to prey on those sweet lambs 
again. 


=. 


On the flowery meads of affection they rove, 

All the little white flocks link’d together in love ; 
And ev pod child who from quarrel’s refrains, 
Departing, shall join them on Paradise plains. 


Then learn Pind —an at schoo! or at play 


Let no passion arise, lest i it be the last day ; 
For tho’ in the'morn you arehealthful and red, 
Ere the sun has gone down you may fie with 


TRUTH WITHOUT A COMPLIMENT, 


‘Kind Kitty kiss’d her hvsband with these words, 
My own sweet Will, how dearly do I love thee ! 

If true, quoth Will, the world no such affords : 
And that ’tis true, I dare his warrant be ; 

For ne’er heard I, of woman, good or ill, 

But always dearly lov'd her own sweet Will. 


ED Pe 


TERMS OF THE LADY'S MISCELLANY. 
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